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LETTERS 


CONVERSATIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


Pliny  writ  his  Letters  for  the  Public;  so  did  Seneca,  so  did  Balzac,  Voiture,  &c.  &C.  :  fully 
did  not:  and  therefore  these  give  us  more  pleasure  than  any  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  When  we  read  them  we  pry  into  a  secret  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  from  us. 
That  is  a  pleasure.  We  see  Cato  and  Brutus  and  Pompey  and  others,  such  as  they  really  we<  t\. 
and  not  such  as  the  gaping  multitude  of  their  own  age  took  them  to  be,  or  as  Historians  ami 
Poets  have  represented  them  to  ours.     That  is  another  pleasure.— Bolinobroke  to  Swift. 
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IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 
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LONDON: 
EDWARD  MOXON,  DOVER  STREET. 

1836. 


LONDON  : 

BRADBURY   AND   EVANS,  PRINTERS, 

WHITEFRIARS. 
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TO  ELIZABETH  AND  ROBIN, 

THE    FAIRY    PRATTLER,    AND    STILL    MEEK    BOY    OF 

THE    LETTERS, 

AND    THROUGH    YOU    EQUALLY    TO    YOUR    YOUNGER    BROTHERS 
AND    SISTERS, 

THESE  LETTERS  AND  REMINISCENCES 

OF    THE    VERY    REMARKABLE    AND    WONDERFUL    MAN    WHO 

WATCHED    YOUR    EARLIEST    DEVELOPMENT, 

AND   TO    WHOM    YOU    WERE    OBJECTS    OF    TENDEREST    LOVE 
AND    SOLICITUDE, 

ARE    INSCRIBED    BY    YOUR 

AFFECTIONATE  PARENT. 
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PREFACE. 


Having  for  more  than  sixteen  years  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  the  affectionate  regards,  sympathy, 
and  inmost  confidence  of  the  most  variously  gifted 
and  extraordinary  man  that  has  appeared  in  these 
latter  days,  it  has  been  to  me  a  most  melancholy, 
though  not  unpleasing,  task,  to  arrange  these  ma- 
terials, so  as  to  give  to  you,  my  dearest  children, 
some  idea — alas,  how  poor  ! — how  inadequate  it 
must  be,  of  that  friend  for  whose  sake  you  are,  if 
possible,  more  dear  to  me. 

To  you,  my  dearest  Elizabeth,  the  fairy  Prattler 
of  the  Letters,  and  to  you,  Robin,  the  still  meek 
Boy,  I  am  especially  desirous  to  convey,  through 
these  fragments,  some  better,  some  more  entirely 
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individualised,  notion  of  the  earliest  friend,  best, 
and  first  lost. 

Of  the  no  less  loving,  not  less  to  be  loved 
Charles  Lamb,  having  been  house-mates,  your 
recollections  need  not  this  aid.  I  stood  beside 
the  Grave,  and  saw  when  it  received  their  loved 
forms,  and,  since  then,  I  seem  to  have  lived  on 
their  memories. 

Lamentation  and  regrets  for  the  loss  of  such 
men,  would  be  felt  by  all  who  knew — and  were 
worthy  to  be  known  by — them,  as  a  grievous  wrong 
done  to  their  memories.  If  we  have  not  learned 
from,  and  for,  these  men,  that  boisterous  grief, 
grief  of  which  the  signs  are  external  and  visible,  is 
an  inadequate  and  unfitting  tribute ;  then,  as  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  would  be  remembered, 
they  have  failed  to  make  themselves  understood. 

Thoughts  that  are  indeed  too  deep  for  tears, 
mingle  with  all  our  recollections  of  that  grey- 
haired  Old  Man,  that  mightiest  Master  of  Poetry 
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and  of  Philosophy  in  its  truest  and  only  valuable 
sense. 

To  have  known  such  a  man,  to  have  shared  his 
many  sorrows  and  sufferings,  and  to  have  partaken 
of  the  few  and  far  between  gleams  of  glad  and 
joyous  sunshine  which  fell  to  his  lot,  are  recollec- 
tions to  be  cherished  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  our 
hearts.  Few  indeed  as  were  the  gleams  of  genial 
and  warm  and  cordial  uprising  of  that  noble  and 
pure-minded  Spirit  in  later  years,  still  to  him  it  was 
an  ever  new  delight  to  impart,  all  he  had  learnt,  all 
he  had  experienced,  and  much  in  which  he  could 
only  have  been  his  own  teacher,  to  those  who 
sought  him  in  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

I  seek  most  earnestly  to  make  you  know  the 
minds  of  these,  to  you,  Ancient  of  Days  ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  best  effect  this  by  allowing  them  to 
speak  for  themselves.  "  Of  the  Dead,"  says  the 
old  adage,  "  nothing  but  what  is  good."  I  say 
to  you  "  nothing — or  what  is  true.'''' 
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Of  the  first  of  these  friends,  both  lost  in  the 
past  year,  I  shall  chiefly  speak  to  you ;  more  full 
and  sufficient  records  of  the  last  I  earnestly  hope 
to  see  from  the  Pen  of  one  every  way  fitted,  both 
by  love  and  fine  appreciation  of  his  Character,  to 
the  task. 

I  have  given  with  the  Letters  such  brief  Notices 
and  Recollections  as  seemed  likely  to  enable  you 
to  appreciate  that  great  and  extraordinary  mind, 
that  greatest  and  truest  philosopher,  in  the  highest 
and  only  true  sense  of  that  term,  in  its  combina- 
tion with  Love. 

Upon  the  Letters  and  Conversations,  however,  I 
chiefly  rely  for  conveying  to  you  some  slight  image, 
though  vastly  inadequate,  of  the  mind  of  this  won- 
derful, this  myriad-minded  man,  whose  loss  is 
however  far  too  recent  to  admit  of  just  or  adequate 
Estimation. 

Cherished  and  sustained  by  his  extraordinary 
Intellect,  and  still  more  by  the  Love  and  Sympathy 
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in  which,  like  a  vast  reservoir,  he  always  super- 
abounded,  and  the  fulness  of  which  seemed  to  arise 
from  its  overflowing,  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
settled  and  definite  conclusions  upon  all  matters  to 
which  I  have  heretofore  attached  value  or  interest. 
When  I  say  that  I  have  arrived  at  settled  conclu- 
sions, you  will  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  my 
opinions  can  or  ought  to  be  received  by  others  of 
a  totally  different  experience,  as  truths  for  their 
minds ;  still  less  that  matters  which  depend  upon 
individual  experience  and  temperament  can  be  per- 
manent truths  for  all  time.  You  will  find,  and  this 
it  is  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds, 
that  a  spirit  of  pure  and  intense  humanity,  a  spirit 
of  love  and  kindness,  to  which  nothing  is  too  large, 
for  which  nothing  is  too  small,  will  be  to  you,  as  it 

has  ever  been  to  me,  its  own  "  exceeding  great 
reward." 

This,   my  dear   Children,  and   I    do   not  now 

address  you  only,  nor  your  younger  brothers  and 
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sisters,  but  I  would  fain  speak  to,  and,  on  this 
point  at  least,  could  wish  to  be  heard  by,  all  young 
and  confiding  minds, — has  been  to  me  a  solace  in 
sorrow,  an  unspeakable  reliance  and  support  when 
all  outward  has  been  lowering  and  overcast.  This 
indeed  it  is,  in  the  language  of  an  early  letter, 
"Which,  like  an  ample  Palace,  contains  many 
mansions  for  every  other  kind  of  Knowledge  (or 
renders  it  unnecessary) ;  which  deepens  and  ex- 
tends the  interest  of  every  other  (knowledge  or 
faculty),  gives  it  new  charms  and  additional  pur- 
pose :  the  study  of  which,  rightly  pursued,  is 
beyond  any  other  entertaining,  beyond  all  others 
tends  at  once  to  tranquillise  and  enliven,  to  keep 
the  mind  elevated  and  stedfast,  the  Heart  humble 
and  tender."  In  this  is  the  purest  source  of  mental 
self-reliance,  of  self-dependence,  and  thence  Inde- 
pendence, under  all  circumstances. 
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ance  of  those  principles,  that  he  will  take  no  denial; 
but,  at  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  and  that  loved  country- 
life,  and  those  rural  pursuits,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  is  so  happy,  and  so  fond  of  creating  happiness, 
he  prostrates  opposition,  and  is  determined  that 
what  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  make  easy 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  shall  not  perish  for  want 
of  a  fair  trial.  That  Cobbett  himself  commits  the 
same  injustice  towards  others,  I  well  know ;  but 
this  proceeds  in  his  case  from  an  impatience  of  any 
remedies  but  his  own,  until  his  own  has  been  tried. 
To  you,  to  whom  personal  controversies  will,  as  I 
hope,  be  pitiable,  if  not  painful,  I  would  say,  that 
speculation  upon  the  cause  of  an  evil,  is,  like  the 
punishment  of  a  crime,  useless  in  remedying  that 
crime,  and  is  only  useful,  if  useful  at  all,  in  pre- 
venting future  crimes  or  evils.  The  direction  of 
existing  powers  and  combinations,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  combinations,  upon  scientific  and  prac- 
tical principles,  are  the  matters  of  most  importance 
at  this  time ;  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
attainment  and  application  of  these  principles,  does 
not  to  me  appear  likely  to  be  attained  whilst  men 
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are  in  a  state  of  social  warfare ;  whilst  the  imme- 
diate or  apparent  interests  of  one  man  are  constantly 
opposed  to  those  of  another,  and  both,  impediments 
to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 


LETTER  VI. 

20th  March,  1820. 
My  dear  Sir, 

You  must  have  thought  it  strange  that  I  had 

taken  no  notice  of  so  kind  a  letter  from  you ;  but 

the  truth  is,  I  received  the  little  packet  supposing 

it  to  contain  the  Cobbett  only,  put  it  in  my  pocket 

for  my  reading   at  a  leisure   hour,  and  had   not 

opened  it   until  the   day  before  I  last   saw  you. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  hope  to  lay  myself  open  to 

you  in  an  express  letter;  till  when,  I  can  only  say, 

that  the  affectionate  interest  you  have  taken  in  my 

well-being,  has  been  not  only  a  comfort  but  a  spur, 

when  I  needed  both,  and  was  almost  yielding  at 

times  to  the  apprehension,  that  I  had  sacrificed  all 

that  the  world  holds  precious,  without  being  able 
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to  do  any  effective  good  in  a  higher  and  nobler 
kind.  I  have  sent  the  three  volumes  of  the  Friend, 
with  my  MS.  corrections,  and  additions.  The 
largest,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  last  philoso- 
phical essay  in  the  third  volume,  had  a  two-fold 
object — to  guard  my  own  character  from  the  sus- 
picion of  pantheistic  opinions,  or  Spinosism  (it  was 
written,  though  not  so  much  at  large,  before  the 
work  was  printed,  and  omitted  by  wilfulness,  or 
such  carelessness  as  does  not  fall  far  short  of  it) ; 
and  next,  to  impress,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  convic- 
tion that  true  philosophy,  so  far  from  having  any 
tendency  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  faith,  that 
may  and  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men,  does 
itself  actually  require  them  as  its  premises ;  nay, 
that  it  supposes  them  as  its  ground*. — I  was  highly 
gratified  to  hear,  and  from  such  a  man  too  as  Mr. 
John  Hookham  Frere,  that  a  man  of  rank,  and  of 
a  highly  cultivated  mind,  who  had  become  re- 
luctantly a  sceptic,  or  something  more,  respecting 

*  Though  myself  opposed  to  apologetic  prefaces  or  modi- 
fications of  opinion  to  suit  conventional  influences,  I  give 
this  note  as  an  act  of  justice  to  its  author. 

VOL.    I.  C 
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the  Christian  Religion,  wholly  in  consequence  of 
studying  Leland,  Lardner,  Watson,  Paley,  and 
other  defenders  of  the  Gospel  on  the  strength  of 
the  external  evidences — not  of  Christianity,  but  of 
the  miracles  with  which  its  first  preaching  was 
accompanied — and  of  having  been  taught  to  regard 
the  arguments,  and  mode  of  proof  adopted  in  the 
works  above  mentioned,  as  the  only  rational  ones, 
had  read  the  Friend  with  great'  attention,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  passage  in  which  I  had 
explained  the  nature  of  miracles,  their  necessary 
dependance  on  a  credible  religion  for  their  own 
credibility,  &c,  dropped  the  book  (as  he  himself 
informed  Mr. Frere),  and  exclaimed,  "Thank God! 
I  can  still  believe  in  the  Gospel  —  I  can  yet  be  a 
Christian."  The  remark  that  a  miracle,  divested 
of  all  connection  with  a  doctrine,  is  identical  with 
witchcraft,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  regarded 
with  instinctive  horror  by  the  human  mind,  and 
die  reference  to  our  Lord's  own  declarations  con- 
cerning miracles,  were  among  the  passages  that 
particularly  impressed  his  mind. 

I    should   have   sent   a   corrected   copy  of  the 
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Sibylline  Leaves ;  but  for  a  two-legged  little  accident 
having  torn  out  two  leaves  at  the  beginning,  and  I 
will  no  longer  delay  this  parcel,  but  will  transcribe 
at  another  time  what  I  had  written  in  them,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  let  us  see  you. 
The  people  here  are  occupied  in  raising  and 
distributing  relief  for  the  poor  of  the  hamlet.  On 
the  first  day  there  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
applicants  to  whom  small  sums  were  given !  It 
would  be  most  un-christian  moroseness  not  to  feel 
delight  in  the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  every 
mode  and  direction  of  charity  is  supported;  and  I 
hope  that  this  is  a  sunshiny  spot  in  our  national 
character,  and  that  this  virtue  will  suspend  the 
judgments  that  threaten  the  land.  But  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  wilful  blindness  not  to  see 
that  the  lower  orders  become  more  and  more  impro- 
vident in  consequence,  more  and  more  exchange 
the  sentiments  of  Englishmen  for  the  feelings  of 
Lazzaroni. 

God  bless  you,  and 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


c  2 
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P.S. — Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  dined  with  us 
on  Sunday. 

When  I  next  see  you,  that  excellent  brother  and 
sister  will  supply  me  with  half  an  hour's  interesting 
conversation.  When  you  know  the  whole  of  him, 
you  will  love  him  in  spite  of  all  oddities  and  even 
faults — nay,  I  had  almost  said,  for  them — at  least, 
admire  that  under  his  visitations  they  were  so  few 
and  of  so  little  importance.  Thank  God,  his  cir- 
cumstances are  comfortable ;  and  so  they  ought,  for 
he  has  been  in  the  India  House  since  his  fourteenth 
year, 


I  have  subjoined  the  MS.  addition  mentioned 
above,  and  should  wish  you  to  read  it  with  great 
care  and  attention  in  its  proper  place ;  which  is,  after 
the  word  i  vacuum,'  in  page  263,  vol.  iii.  of  the 
1  Friend.' 

If  we  thoughtfully  review  the  course  of  argument 
pursued,  we  shall  rest  in  the  following  as  our  sum  and 
ultimatum.  The  dialectic  intellect,  by  exertion  of  its 
own  powers  exclusively,  may  enable  us  to  affirm  the 
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reality  of  an  absolute  Being-,  generally.  But  here  it 
stops.  It  can  command  neither  insight  nor  conviction 
concerning  the  existence  (or  even  the  possibility)  of 
the  world  as  distinct  and  different  from  Deity.  It  finds 
itself  constrained  to  confound  the  Creator  with  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  then,  cutting  the  knot  it  cannot  solve,  merges 
the  latter  in  the  former,  and  denies  reality  to  all  finite 
existence.  But  here  the  philosophizer  is  condemned  to 
meet  with  his  sure  confutation  in  his  own  secret  dis- 
satisfaction, and  is  forced  at  length  to  shelter  himself 
from  his  own  importunate  queries  in  the  wretched 
evasion,  that  of  Nothings  no  solution  can  be  required. 
Wretched  indeed,  and  weak  as  desperate  I  Nature  her- 
self— his  own  inevitable  Nature — through  every  organ 
of  sense,  compels  his  own  abused  reason  to  reiterate  the 
demand:  How  and  whence  did  this  sterile  Nothing  split 
or  multiply  into  plurality  ?  Whence  this  portentous 
transnihilation  of  Nothing  into  Nothings  ?  What, 
above  all,  is  that  inward  mirror,  the  human  mind,  in 
and  for  which  these  Nothings  possess  at  least  a  relative 
existence  ?  Or  dost  thou  wait  till,  with  a  more  bitter 
irony,  Pain  and  Anguish  and  Remorse  ask  thee,  Are 
we  too  Nothings  ? 

O  youthful  reader !  (for  such  The  Friend  dares 
anticipate),  thou,  that  in  my  mind's  eye,  standest  be- 
side me,  like  my  own  youth  !  Fresh  and  keen  as  the 
morning  Hunter  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  glad  and  rest- 
less in  the  feeling  of  mental  growth  !    0  learn  early, 
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that  if  the  Head  be  the  Light  of  the  Heart,  the  Heart,  is 
the  Life  of  the  Head  :  yea,  that  Consciousness  itself,  that 
Consciousness  of  which  all  reasoning  is  the  varied  modi- 
fication, is  but  the  Reflex  of  the  Conscience  when  most 
luminous ;  and  too  often  a  fatuous  vapour,  a  warmth- 
less  bewildering  mockery  of  Light,  exhaled  from  its 
corruption  or  stagnation.  Mark  the  inevitable  result 
of  all  consequent  reasoning,  when  the  intellect  refuses 
to  acknowledge  a  higher  and  deeper  ground  than  itself 
can  supply,  and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre 
of  its  own  system  !  From  Zeno  the  Eleatrice  to  Spinoza, 
and  from  Spinoza  to  Schelling,  Oken,  and  the  German 
"  Natur-philosophen  "  of  the  present  day,  the  Result 
has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  pantheism,  under  some 
one  or  other  of  its  modes  or  disguises  :  and  it  is  of 
awful  importance  to  the  speculative  Inquirer  to  be 
aware,  that  the  seemliest  of  these  modes  differs  from 
the  most  repulsive,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  in 
all  alike  are  Atheistic,  but  only  as  far  as  it  evinces  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  to  hide  these  consequences  from 
his  own  consciousness. 

This,  then,  I  again  repeat,  is  our  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. All  speculative  disquisition  must  begin  with 
Postulates,  authorised  and  substantiated  by  the  con- 
science exclusively.  From  whatever  point  the  reason 
may  start,  whether  from  the  Things  that  are  seen  to 
the  One  Invisible,  or  from  the  idea  of  the  Absolute 
One  to  the  things  that  are  seen,  it  will  in  either  case 
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find  a  chasm,  which  the  moral  being-,  the  spirii  and 
the  religion  of  man,  can  alone  fill  up  or  overbridge. 
"  The  life  is  the  light  of  man:"  and  "  we  live 
by  faith." 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  the  writer, 
possessing  confessedly  great  and  extraordinary 
powers,  has  been  wholly  and  entirely  misconceived, 
and  by  none  more  so  than  those  who  fondly  deemed 
him  of  their  belief.  His  belief  was  so  capacious 
that  it  contained  not  only  theirs  and  a  hundred 
others,  but  also  their  opposites,  and  existed  in  the 
equipoise  or  equilibrium.  Thus,  in  speaking  as 
was  his  wont,  of  Peter,  towards  whom  he  felt  an 
especial  distaste,  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  the 
passage  in  Matthew,  ch.  xix.  ver.  27,  where  the 
Janitor  asks,  "  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and 
followed  thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ?  "  and 
in  a  humourous  strain  of  contemptuous  remark, 
exhibit  the  selfishness  of  the  (in  mind)  vulgar 
fisherman  who,  having  left  a  wretched  and  preca- 
rious calling,  seeks  to  make  of  this  a  merit,  and  to 
demand  a  reward  for  that  which  could  only  be  a 
merit,  as  it  did  not  seek  to  obtain  any  earthly 
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reward  or  advantage,  It  ought  to  be  known  that 
many  men  in  these  latter  days,  many  even  from  the 
especial  land  of  cant  and  notions  used  to  seek  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs  from  his  mental  banquets ;  and, 
as  these  were  chiefly  weak-minded  and  super- 
stitious men,  with  a  few  men  of  strong  heads  and 
minim  hearts,  which  latter  class  are  not,  however, 
self  -  deceived,  he  was  led,  being  then  feeble  in 
health,  to  assent  to  their  conclusions,  seeing  that 
between  minds  like  theirs  and  his  giant  intellect  an 
impassable  chasm  existed ;  in  short,  for  peace'  sake 
he  humoured  them,  and  for  sympathy,  as  he  used  to 
say  of  Cromwell,  spoke  in  the  language  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  canters. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  !  what  recollections, 
pleasant  and  painful,  do  these  twin  names  recal. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  this  most 
delightful  couple,  and  the  kindness  with  which  I 
was  received  and  greeted  by  this  twin  union  in 
partition ;  now,  alas !  for  a  short  time  separated. 
No  man  that  I  have  ever  known  was  so  well  fitted 
to  attract  and  engage  the  sympathies,  the  love,  the 
affectionate  regards,  and  the  respect  of  ingenuous 
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natures.  To  all  others  his  heart  was  (I  will  not 
say  closed)  unresponsive.  To  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, who  from  your  earliest  years  have  been 
familiar  with  his  incomings,  the  impression  made 
by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  this  model-man, 
his  kindness,  his  expressive  and  pensive  face  and 
figure,  must,  and  ever  will  remain;  would  that  I 
could  even  faintly  shadow  out  the  more  admirable 
qualities  of  his  mind.  Utterly  unlike  any  or  all  of 
his  contemporaries,  having  had  his  lot  cast  in  hard 
places,  he  yet  by  a  sweetness,  an  uncomplaining- 
ness  the  very  opposite,  however,  of  torpid  sorrow 
or  resignation,  had  fashioned  for  himself  a  happi- 
ness, a  well-being  peculiarly  his  own.  To  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  if  we  take  sound  to  mean 
robust,  my  kind  and  gentle-hearted  friend  had  no 
claim ;  but  out  of  his  very  infirmities  had  he  made 
delights  for  himself  and  for  all  those  who  had  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  his  intimacy.  When  I 
think  of  this  loved  and  loveable  being,  and  of  all  he 
has  been  to  me,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  repine  at 
that  inevitable  destiny  by  which  our  being  is  borne 
onwards  ;  an  absurdity  than  which  nothing  can  be 
c3 
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more  deplorable,  if  indeed  that  were  not  necessary. 
Often  as  the  recollection  of  that  familiar  face  flits 
across  my  memory,  and  the  consciousness  that  I 
cannot,  as  heretofore,  meet  him  in  his  old  haunts,  or 
see  him  walk  in  as  was  his  wont  frequently,  I  am 
tempted  to  repeat  his  own  lines. 

"  A  month  or  more  hath  he  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  on  him  and  the  wormy  bed 
Tog-ether. 

"  My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore  ; 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 

Some  summer  morning  ?  " 

What  a  beautiful  thing  is  faith,  if  it  would  but 
last  for  ever. 

The  following  lines  from  a  short  poem  in  the 
Sibylline  Leaves,  will  more  vividly  impress  you,  if 
you  should  ever  be  able  to  catch  the  particular,  the 
very  peculiar  cadence  or  rhythm,  which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  poetry  of  Coleridge  in  somewhat  the 
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same  relation  as  a  tune   to  a   song,  and  without 
which  it  would  not  be  a  song. 

"  Yes!  they  wander  on 


In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 
My  gentle  hearted  Charles  !  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  Nature  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity  .  .  .  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure, 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty  !  and  sometimes 
'  Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good, 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy,  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle  hearted  Charles  1  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming,  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  crossed  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory, 
While  thou  stoodst  gazing ;  or,  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creaking  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  ray  gentle  hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  that  tells  of  life." 
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I  have  said  that  I  never  knew  any  one  who  at  all 
approached  or  resembled  our  delightful  housemate. 
I  am  wrong ;  I  once  met  a  man  with  his  smile, — 
His  smile.  There  is  nothing  like  it  upon  earth; 
unless,  perchance,  this  man  survives.  And  yet 
how  unlike  in  every  other  regard  personal  and 
mental ;  not  that  the  man,  who  had  by  some  most 
extraordinary  means  acquired  or  appropriated  this 
sunshine  of  the  face,  was  at  all  deficient  in  mental 
qualities.  He  seemed  amiable,  thoughtful,  and 
introspective;  a  man  better  than  his  condition, 
or  rather,  his  calling.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  stock- 
broker, and  had  been  with  his  son  to  traverse  the 
haunts  of  his  childhood,  near  Lymington ;  with  his 
son,  afflicted  with  a  sudden  and  complete  deafness  ; 
hence,  perchance,  these  sweet  smiles  springing 
from,  and  compounded  of,  love  and  pain.  Yet  this 
man  had  never  known  Lamb;  still  his  smile  was 
the  same — the  self-same  expression  on  a  different 
face, — if,  indeed,  whilst  that  smile  passed  over  it 
you  could  see  any  difference.  I  mentioned  this 
strange  encounter  to  Coleridge,  and  he  immediately 
constructed  a  most  delightful  theory  of  association, 
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and  corroborated  it  with  so  many  instances,  that  he 
must  have  been  sceptical  that  could  at  the  moment 
have  refused  him  credence.  To  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  only  thing  left  on  earth,  if  it  is  still  left,  of 
Lamb,  his  best  and  most  beautiful  remain, — his 
smile,  I  will  indicate  its  possessor, — Mr.  Harman, 
of  Throgmorton  Street. 

Subjoined  is  a  tribute  of  love  and  admiration 
from  one  least  fitted  by  genius  and  intellectual 
sympathies  to  appreciate  the  loved  being  so  much 
deplored.  If  to  this  disciple  of  the  useful  and  the 
prudent  Lamb  appeared  so  worthy  of  homage, 
judge  you  what  he  was  to  me,  and  to  a  herd,  each 
more  worthy  than  I.  If  by  a  Scotchman,  with 
whom  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  he  acknow- 
ledged no  sympathy,  he  was  esteemed  and  rever- 
enced, think  what  must  be  the  loss  to  those  better 
fitted,  by  position  and  by  sympathy,  to  relish  and 
enter  into  his  opinions  and  pursuits.  Contrast  this 
tribute,  forced  as  it  were,  from  strange  lips,  with 
the  reminiscences  of  one  on  whom  all  his  kindness 
and  self-devotion  were  lavished,  and  upon  whom 
his  charities  both  of  mind  and  purse  were  poured 
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out  even  to  self-sacrifice,  and  then  bear  in  mind 
that  gratitude  is  a  feeble  flame,  which  needs  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  alive  by  a  repetition  of  benefits, 
or  that  in  improvident  natures  it  gives  place  to 
rancourous  disparagement,  even  after  death. 

"  One  of  the  conductors  of  this  journal  did  justice  to 
a  long-cherished  and  deeply-rooted  admiration  of  this 
writer,  by  making  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  to  his  house  at 
Edmonton,  where  a  letter  from  a  mutual  friend  intro- 
duced him  to  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  would 
willingly  have  gone  ten  times  farther  to  see.  All 
stranger  as  he  was,  he  had  the  gratification  of  experi- 
encing a  share — and  he  thought  it  a  large  one — of  that 
kindness  which  Mr.  Lamb  had  in  store  for  all  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and,  after  an  hour's  conversation,  parted  with 
the  object  of  his  journey  near  the  famed  '  Bell/  carrying 
with  him  a  profound  sense  of  the  excellence  of  one  of 
the  finest  model-beings  whom  it  ever  was  his  fortune  to 
meet" — Chambers'  Journal. 
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mode  of  intercommunication,  thought,  as  thought 
would  have  been  a  process  more  simple,  more  easy, 
and  more  perfect  than  at  present,  and  would  both 
have  included  and  evolved  other  and  better  means 
for  its  own  manifestations,  than  any  that  exist 
now." 


"  A  clergyman  has  even  more  influence  with  the 
women  than  the  handsome  captain.  The  captain 
will  captivate  the  fancy,  whilst  the  young  parson 
seizes  upon  the  imagination,  and  subdues  it  to  his 
service.  The  captain  is  conscious  of  his  advantages, 
and  sees  the  impression  he  has  made  long  before 
his  victim  suspects  the  reality  of  any  preference. 
The  parson,  unless  he  be  the  vain  fop,  for  which, 
however,  his  education  essentially  unfits  him,  has 
often  secured  to  himself  the  imagination,  and, 
through  the  imagination,  the  best  affections  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  lives,  before  he  is  seriously 
attached  himself." 
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"  Hark  yet  again  to  that  sweet  strain !  See  how 
calm,  how  beauteous  that  prospect  toward  my  gar- 
den !  (thus  he  used  sportively  to  call  the  demesne 
of  Caen  Wood,  and  its  honest,  though  unreasoning 
owner,  his  head  gardener).  Would  to  God  I  could 
give  out  my  being  amidst  flowers,  and  the  sight  of 
meadowy  fields,  and  the  chaunt  of  birds.  Death 
without  pain  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
would  be  a  reward  for  life.  If  I  fear  at  all,  I  fear 
dying — I  do  not  fear  death." 


"  No,  no;  Lamb's  scepticism  has  not  come 
lightly,  nor  is  he  a  sceptic.  The  harsh  reproof 
to  Godwin  for  his  contemptuous  allusion  to  Christ 
before  a  well-trained  child,  proves  that  he  is  not  a 
sceptic.  His  mind,  never  prone  to  analysis,  seems 
to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  hollow  pretences, 
the  false  reasonings,  and  absurdities  of  the  rogues 
and  fools  with  which  all  establishments,  and  all 
creeds  seeking  to  become  established,  abound.  I 
look  upon  Lamb  as  one  hovering  between  earth 
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and  heaven ;  neither  hoping  much  nor  fearing 
anything. 

"  It  is  curious  that  he  should  retain  many  usages 
which  he  learnt  or  adopted  in  the  fervour  of  his 
early  religious  feelings,  now  that  his  faith  is  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  Believe  me,  who 
know  him  well,  that  Lamb,  say  what  he  will,  has 
more  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  professing  Christians.  He 
has  all  that  would  still  have  been  Christian  had 
Christ  never  lived  or  been  made  manifest  upon 
earth  *." 

"  I  deprecate  a  literal  still  more  than  an  ideal 
religion.  The  miracles  may  be  fairly  illustrated 
by  the  familiar  example  of  a  lecture  with  experi- 

*  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  Lamb's  estimate  of  the 
Jselief  of  Coleridge— half  serious,  half  sportive — with  this 
defence  of  Lamb  from  the  charge  of  scepticism.  After  a 
visit  to  Coleridge,  during  which  the  conversation  had  taken  a 
religious  turn,  Leigh  Hunt,  after  having  walked  a  little  dis- 
tance, expressed  his  surprise  that  such  a  man  as  Coleridge 
should,  when  speaking  of  Christ,  always  call  him  our  Sa- 
viour. Lamb,  who  had  been  exhilarated  by  one  glass  of  that 
gooseberry  or  raisin  cordial  which  he  has  so  often  anathe- 
matised, stammered  out,  "  ne—ne— never  mind  what  Cole- 
ridge says ;  he  is  full  of  fun." 
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ments  at  the  institution.  .  A  man  ignorant  of  the 
law  whence  these  conjurations  proceeded  would  be 
acted  upon  in  a  very  different  manner,  when  com- 
pared with  the  philosopher  who,  familiar  with  the 
law,  or  the  principle  whence  they  emanate,  and 
with  which  they  are  congruous,  sees  in  them  only 
the  natural  results,  hardly  the  confirmation  of  that 
which  had  previously  been  known.  Compare  this 
with  the  no-results  obtained  from  meteorology,  a 
science  so  misnamed,  which  so  far  from  being  in  its 
infancy  is  not  yet  in  its  fetal  state.  The  meteorolo- 
gical journals  are  as  little  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
would  be  the  account  of  a  ploughman,  taken  to  an 
experimental  lecture  at  the  institution.  Ignorant 
of  the  law  and  the  principle  he  would  give  an 
account  of  the  results,  so  different  from  the  actual 
facts,  that  no  one  could  conjecture  a  law  from  his 
evidence.  So  with  the  miracles.  They  are  super- 
erogatory. The  law  of  God  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  the 
same  had  Christ  never  assumed  humanity.  It  is 
for  these  things,  and  for  such  as  these,  for  telling 
unwelcome  truths,  that   I  have   been  termed  an 
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atheist.  It  is  for  these  -  opinions  that  William 
Smith  assured  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  I 
was  (what  half  the  clergy  are  in  their  lives)  an 
atheist.  Little  do  these  men  know  what  atheism 
is.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  either  strength 
of  mind  or  goodness  of  heart  to  be  an  atheist.  I 
repeat  it.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has  good- 
ness of  heart  or  strength  of  mind  to  be  an  atheist. 

"  And,  were  I  not  a  Christian,  and  that  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  am  a  Christian,  I  should  be  an 
atheist  with  Spinosa ;  rejecting  all  in  which  I  found 
insuperable  difficulties,  and  resting  my  only  hope 
in  the  gradual,  and  certain  because  gradual,  pro- 
gression of  the  species." 

"  This,  it  is  true,  is  negative  atheism  ;  and  this  is, 
next  to  Christianity,  the  purest  spirit  of  humanity ! " 


"  Disliking  the  whole  course  and  conduct  of  Car- 
lile,  I  yet  hold  with  him  as  against  his  judges  and 
persecutors.  I  hold  the  assertion,  that  Christianity 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  an 
absurdity.     It  might  as  well  be  said  because  there 
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is,  or  might  be,  a  law  to  protect  carpenters  in  the 
exercise  of  their  trade,  that  architecture  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law.  The  government,  or  rather  the 
party  administering  the  functions  of  government, 
have  never  had  the  courage  to  place  the  question  in 
its  true  light,  and  bring  the  action  for  a  crime 
against  society,  not  against  a  creed.  When  a  man 
gives  up  the  right  of  self-defence  to  a  state,  it  is 
tacitly  understood  that  the  state  undertakes  to  pro- 
tect him  equally  against  *  bodies  of  men  as  against 

*  To  explain  this  allusion  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that 
the  prosecution  against  Carlile  was  carried  on  by  a  loyal  and 
constitutional  association ;  better  known,  at  that  time,  as  the 
Bridge-Street  Gang.  I  have  preserved  an  impromptu  of 
Coleridge's,  (which  I  wrote  down  at  the  time,)  upon  this  body ; 
the  allusions  in,  and  the  application  of,  which,  will  be  readily 
made  by  all  interested. 

Jack  Stripe 

Eats  tripe, 

It  is  therefore  credible 

That  tripe  is  edible. 

And  therefore  perforce, 

It  follows,  of  course, 

That  the  devil  will  gripe 

All  who  do  not  eat  tripe. 

And  as  Nick  is  too  slow 
To  fetch  em  below, 
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meat  in  his  youth  which  he  cannot  endure  in  his 
old  age  ?  But  these  are  appetites,  and  therefore 
no  part  of  him.  Is  not  a  man  one  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow  ?  Do  not  the  very  ablest  and 
wisest  of  men  attach  greater  weight  at  one  moment 
to  an  argument  or  a  reason  than  they  do  at  another  ? 
Is  this  a  want  of  sound  and  stable  judgment  ?  If 
so,  what  then  is  this  perfect  reason  ?  for  we  have 
shown  what  it  is  not." 


"  It  is  prettily  feigned,  that  when  Plutus  is  sent 
from  Jupiter,  he  limps  and  gets  on  very  slowly  at 
first,  but  when  he  comes  from  Pluto,  he  runs  and 
is  swift  of  foot.  This,  rightly  taken,  is  a  great 
sweetener  of  slow  gains.  Bacon  (alas!  the  day) 
seems  to  have  had  this  in  mind  when  he  says, 
f  seek  not  proud  gains,  but  such  as  thou  mayst  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly,'  He  that  is  covetous  makes  too  much 
haste ;  and  the  wise  man  saith  of  him,  '  he  cannot 
be  innocent.' " 


k3 
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"  I  have  often  been  pained  by  observing  in  others, 
and  was  fully  conscious  in  myself,  of  a  sympathy 
with  those  of  rank  and  condition  in  preference  to 
their  inferiors,  and  never  discovered  the  source  of 
this  sympathy  until  one  day  at  Keswick  I  heard 
a  thatcher's  wife  crying  her  heart  out  for  the  death 
of  her  little  child.  It  was  given  me  all  at  once  to 
feel,  that  I  sympathised  equally  with  the  poor  and 
the  rich  in  all  that  related  to  the  best  part  of 
humanity — the  affections ;  but  that,  in  what  relates 
to  fortune,  to  mental  misery,  struggles,  and  con- 
flicts, we  reserve  consolation  and  sympathy  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  its  force  and  value." 


**  There  are  many  men,  especially  at  the  outset  of 
life,  who,  in  their  too  eager  desire  for  the  end, 
overlook  the  difficulties  in  the  way ;  there  is  ano- 
ther class,  who  see  nothing  else.  The  first  class 
may  sometimes  fail ;  the  latter  rarely  succeed." 


Having  been  for  nearly  sixteen  years  a  constant 
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guest,  and,  for  part  of  that  time,  the  housemate  of 
Charles  Lamb — the  gentle,  the  pensive  Elia — and 
his  admirable,  his  every  way  delightful  sister — it 
becomes  a  duty,  sacred  though  painful,  to  place  on 
record  all  that  I  can  convey  in  a  brief  space  of 
the  dearest,  best  loved,  and  earliest  associate  of 
Coleridge. — Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  friend 
whom  he  so  loved  and  cherished  when  young,  of 
whose  splendid  talents  and  their  fit  application  he 
always  augured  so  highly,  may  yet  be  induced 
to  furnish  what  recollections  he  retains  of  those 
days  when  Lamb  was  in  the  height  and  vigour  of 
his  genius,  relished,  and  appreciated  by  troops  of 
friends,  by  whom  he  was  loved  even  more  than  he 
was  admired  ?  What  names,  and  what  recollections 
are  there  not  in  those  names  !  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  (the  two  Bald  women,  as  he  used  to  call 
them),  Lloyd,  Hazlilt,  Coleridge,  Irving,  Colonel 
Phillips,  Admiral  Burney,  William  Godwin,  Monk- 
house — all  dead;  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  Basil  Montagu,  Martin  Burney,  Mr. 
Carey,  Barry  Cornwall,  Robert  Jameson,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Manning,  Crabb  Robinson,  Charles  Cowden 
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Clark,  Hood,  Novello,  Liston,  Miss  Kelly,  Mr. 
Moxon,  William  Godwin,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Ned 
Phillips,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  can  convey  no  notion  of 
what  Charles  Lamb  was,  hardly  even  of  what  he 
said,  as  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  value  depended 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  said.  Even  the 
best  of  his  jokes — and  how  good  they  were  you  can 
never  know  —  depended  upon  the  circumstances, 
which  to  narrate  would  be  to  overlay  and  weary 
the  attention. 

The  following  lines  of  Lloyd  will  convey  some 
idea,  though  very  imperfect,  of  this  model-man  :— 

LAMB. 

"  The  child  of  impulse  ever  to  appear, 
And  yet  through  duty's  path  strictly  to  steer! 

"  Oh  Lamb,  thou  art  a  mystery  to  me  ! 
Thou  art  so  prudent  and  so  mad  with  wildness, 
Thou  art  a  source  of  everlasting  glee  I 
Yet  desolation  of  the  very  childless 
Has  been  thy  lot  I    Never  in  one  like  thee 
Did  I  see  worth  majestic  from  its  wildness ; 
So  far  in  thee  from  being  an  annoyance, 
E'en  to  the  vicious  'tis  a  source  of  joyance." 
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The  first  night  I  ever  spent  with  Lamb  was 
after  a  day  with  Coleridge,  when  we  returned  by 
the  same  stage ;  and  from  something  I  had  said  or 
done  of  an  unusual  kind,  I  was  asked  to  pass  the 
night  with  him  and  his  sister.  Thus  commenced 
an  intimacy  which  never  knew  an  hour's  interrup- 
tion to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Coleridge.  I 
spoke  as  I  thought.  "  You  should  have  seen  him 
twenty  years  ago,"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  sweet 
smiles,  "  when  he  was  with  me  at  the  Cat  and 
Salutation  in  Newgate  Market.  Those  were  days 
(or  nights),  but  they  were  marked  with  a  white 
stone.  Such  were  his  extraordinary  powers,  that 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  and  be  married, 
the  landlord  entreated  his  stay,  and  offered  him 
free  quarters  if  he  would  only  talk." 


"  I  once  wrote  to  Wordsworth  to  inquire  if  he  was 
really  a  Christian.  He  replied,  '-  When  I  am  a 
good  man  then  I  am  a  Christian.'  " 
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"  I  advised  Coleridge  to  alter  the  lines  in  Chris- 
tabel — 

"  Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Had  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch," 

into — 

"  Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  round, 
Had  a  toothless  mastiff  hound  ;" 

but  Coleridge,  who  has  no  alacrity  in  altering, 
changed  this  first  termination  to  which,  but  still 
left  in  the  other  bitch."     m 


"  Irving  once  came  back  to  ask  me  if  I  could  ever 
get  in  a  word  with  Coleridge.  '  No ! '  said  I,  '  I 
never  want.' 

"  '  Why,  perhaps  it  is  better  not,'  said  the  par- 
son, and  went  away,  determined  how  to  behave  in 
future." 


"  I  made  that  joke  first  (the  Scotch  corner  in  hell, 
fire  without  brimstone),  though  Coleridge  somewhat 
licked  it  into  shape." 
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u  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  poet  of  these  times. 
Still  he  is  not,  nor  yet  is  any  man,  an  Ancient 
Mariner." 


"  Procter  is  jealous  of  his  own  fame,  which  he 
cannot  now  claim.'1 


"  Somerset  House,  Whitehall  Chapel  (the  old 
Banquetting  Hall),  the  church  at  Limehouse,  and 
the  new  church  at  Chelsea,  with  the  Bell  house  at 
Chelsea  College,  which  always  reminded  him  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  were  the  objects  most 
interesting  to  him  in  London.  He  did  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  Wordsworth,  who  thought  the 
view  from  Harewood-place  one  of  the  finest  in  old 
London;  admired  more  the  houses  at  the  Bond- 
street  corner  of  George-street,  which  Manning  said 
were  built  of  bricks  resembling  in  colour  the  great 
wall  of  China." 
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Martin  Burney,  whilst  earnestly  explaining  the 
three  kinds  of  acid,  was  stopped  by  Lamb's  saying, 
— "  The  best  of  all  kinds  of  acid,  however,  as 
you  know,  Martin,  is  uity — assid-uity.1' 


Lamb  then  told  us  a  story  of  that  very  dirty 
person,  Tom  Bish,  which  I  give  here  for  its  feli- 
city. 

Some  one,  I  think  it  was  Martin,  asserted  Bish 
was  a  name  which  would  not  afford  a  pun.  Lamb 
at  once  said,  I  went  this  morning  to  see  him,  and 
upon  coming  out  of  his  room,  I  was  asked  by  a 
jobber  if  he  was  alive  ?  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "he  is 
B— B— Bish-yet.v 


Martin  defined  poetry  as  the  highest  truth, 
which  Lamb  denied,  and,  amongst  other  instances, 
quoted  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
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The  conversation  turned  one  night  on  the  evi- 
dence against  the  queen,  especially  Majocchi. 
Lamb  said  he  should  like  to  see  them ;  he  would 
ask  them  to  supper.     Mr.  Talfourd  observed, — 

"  You  would  not  sit  with  them  ?" 

"  Yes,'1  said  Lamb,  "  I  would  sit  with  anything 
but  a  hen  or  a  tailor." 


A  few  days  before,  he  had  been  with  Jameson  to 
the  Tower,  and,  in  passing  by  Billingsgate,  was 
witness  to  a  quarrel  and  fight  between  two  fish- 
women,  one  of  whom,  taking  up  a  knife,  cut  ofT  her 
antagonist's  thumb.  <rHa!"  said  Lamb,  looking 
about  him  as  if  he  only  just  recognised  the  place, 
"  this  is  Fair-lop-Fair." 


One  evening,  when  Liston  was  present,  and,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  the  con- 
versation turned  chiefly  on  theatres  and  actors.  I 
have  preserved  the  following  recollections : — 
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Hansard,  the  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
aping  the  patron,  invited  Porson  to  dinner  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  Everything  passed  off  very 
well  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  departed.  Porson  alone  remained, 
and  proposed  to  Hansard  to  furnish  two  more 
bottles  of  wine.  One  was  brought  and  despatched, 
when  Hansard,  having  the  fear  of  drunkenness 
before  his  eyes,  thinking  it  a  sure  plan,  said  his 
wine  was  now  out,  but  if  Mr.  Porson  would 
honour  him  with  his  company  to-morrow,  he 
should  have  as  much  as  he  liked.  This  did  not 
suit  the  Professor,  who  inquired  if  there  was  no 
brandy  ? — No  !  No  rum  ?  No  hollands  ? — No  ! 
Nothing  but  small  beer.  "  Well,  then,"  cried  the 
Professor,  "  we  will  have  a  bottle  of  lightning." 

"  Indeed,  Professor,  we  have  no  gin,  and  it  is 
really  too  late  to  get  it :  it  is  past  one  o'clock." 

"  Past  one !  only  one  o'clock !  Why  then  I  say 
small  beer." 

Small  beer  was  brought,  and  Porson  sat  till  six 
o'clock   drinking  small  beer  out  of  a  wine-glass, 
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taking  care  to  fill  Hansard's  glass  each  time,  and 


singing- 


"  When  wine  and  gin  are  gone  and  spent, 
Then  is  small  beer  most  excellent." 


Liston  told  us  that  in  crossing  Bow-street  he 
saw  an  old  man  before  him,  whom  he  took  for 
M.  Mercier.  He  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
with — 

"  Good  morning.;  how  are  you?" 

"  What's  that  to  you,  you  great  goose?"  said  a 
gruff  strange  voice. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  indeed  I  took  you  for  a 
Frenchman.' 

"  Did  you,  by  God?  Then  take  that  for  your 
mis-take?  And  he  knocked  the  poor  droll  into  the 
kennel. 


George  Frederick  Cooke  was  once  invited  by  a 
builder  or  architect  of  one  of  the  theatres,  Elmerton, 
as  I  think.     He  went,  and  Elmerton  being  at  a 
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loss  whom  to  invite,  pitched  upon  Brandon,  the 
boxkeeper,  to  meet  him.  All  went  on  pretty  well 
until  midnight,  when  George  Frederick,  getting 
very  drunk,  his  host  began  to  be  tired  of  his  com- 
pany. George  took  the  hint,  and  his  host  lighted 
him  down  stairs  into  the  hall,  when  Cooke,  laying 
hold  of  both  his  ears,  shouted, — "  Have  I,  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  degraded  myself  by  dining  with 
bricklayers  to  meet  boxkeepers  ? " — tripped  up  his 
heels  and  left  him  sprawling  in  darkness. 


I  retain  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  Manning, 
though  so  imperfect  in  my  memory  of  persons  that 
I  should  not  recollect  him  at  this  time.  I  think 
few  persons  had  so  great  a  share  of  Lamb's  ad- 
miration, for  to  few  did  he  vouchsafe  manifesta- 
tions of  his  very  extraordinary  powers.  Once,  and 
once  only,  did  I  witness  an  outburst  of  his  anem- 
bodied  spirit,  when  such  was  the  effect  of  his  more 
than  magnetic,  his  magic  power  (learnt  was  it  in 
Chaldea,  or  in  that  sealed  continent  to  which  the 
superhuman  knowledge  of  Zoroaster  was  conveyed 
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by  Confucius,  into  which  he  was  the  first  to  pene- 
trate with  impunity),  that  we  were  all  rapt  and 
carried  aloft  into  the  seventh  heaven.  He  seemed 
to  see  and  to  convey  to  us  clearly  (I  had  almost 
said  adequately),  what  was  passing  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Disembodied  One,  rather  by  an 
intuition  or  the  creation  of  a  new  sense  than  by 
words.  Verily  there  are  more  things  on  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  I  am  unwilling 
to  admit  the  influence  this  wonderful  man  had  over 
his  auditors,  as  I  cannot  at  all  convey  an  adequate 
notion  or  even  image  of  his  extraordinary  and  very 
peculiar  powers.  Passing  from  a  state  which  was 
only  not  of  the  highest  excitement,  because  the 
power  was  felt,  not  shown,  he,  by  an  easy,  a 
graceful,  and,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  a  natural 
transition,  entered  upon  the  discussion,  or,  as  it 
rather  seemed,  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  connected  with  the  early  pur- 
suits of  men.  Amongst  other  matters,  the  origin 
of  cooking,  which  it  seems  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  by  older,  and  therefore  wiser,  nations 
to  form  part  of  their  archives.     How  this  transcript 
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was  obtained,  whether  from  that  intuitive  know- 
ledge to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  or  whether 
application  was  had  to  the  keeper  of  the  state  paper 
office  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  I  cannot  now  say.  I 
can  only  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  follows,  which, 
with  the  reply  to  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from 
Coleridge,  who,  having  received  a  roast  pig,  and 
not  knowing  whence  it  came,  fixed  upon  Lamb  as 
the  donor,  were  afterwards  fused  into  an  essay, 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  in  our  language. 

"  A  child,  in  the  early  ages,  was  left  alone  by  its 
mother  in  a  house  in  which  was  a  pig-.  A  fire  took 
place ;  the  child  escaped,  the  pig  was  burned.  The  child 
scratched  and  pottered  amongst  the  ashes  for  its  pig, 
which  at  last  it  found.  All  the  provisions  being  burnt* 
the  child  was  very  hungry,  and  not  yet  having  any 
artificial  aids,  such  as  golden  ewers  and  damask  napkins, 
began  to  lick  or  suck  its  fingers  to  free  them  from  l.  e 
ashes.  A  piece  of  fat  adhered  to  one  of  his  thumbs, 
which,  being  very  savoury  alike  in  taste  and  odour,  he 
rightly  judged  to  belong  to  the  pig.  Liking  it  much, 
he  took  it  to  his  mother,  just  then  appearing,  who  also 
tasted  it,  and  both  agreed  that  it  was  better  than  fruit 
or  vegetables. 

"  They  rebuilt  the  house,  and  the  woman,  after  the 
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fashion  of  good  wives,  who,  says  the  chronicle,  are  now 
very  scarce,  put  a  pig-  into  it,  and  was  about  to  set  it 
on  fire,  when  an  old  man,  one  whom  observation  and 
reflection  had  made  a  philosopher,  suggested  that  a  pile 
of  wood  would  do  as  well.  (This  must  have  been 
the  father  of  economists.)  The  next  pig  was  killed 
before  it  was  roasted,  and  thus — 

"  From  low  beginnings, 
We  date  our  winnings." 


Met  T.  at  Lamb's.  He  seemed  to  tend  towards 
the  negative  sensualism.  Mentioned  Coleridge  as 
one  possessed  of  transcendental  benevolence  and 
most  exquisite  eloquence,  as  one  to  whom  nations 
might  listen  and  be  proud.  He  spoke  of  him- 
self as  seared  and  hopeless,  and  of  Austin,  who 
had,  by  the  force,  the  clearness,  and  the  originalit 
of  his  views  and  arguments,  won  him  over  to  the 
creed  of  the  veritable  sceptics,  the  sneerers,  as 
"  the  cold-blooded  ruffian."  Spoke  of  Macauley, 
of  Moultrie,  of  Praed.  Of  Macauley  as  the  most 
eloquent,  of  Moultrie  as  the  most  pure  and  high- 
minded,  and  of  Praed  as  the  most  insincere. 
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Spent  a  very  delightful  day  at  Highgate  with 
Lamb  and  one  or  two  other  congenial  spirits. 
Anster,  I  think,  was  one.  Had  a  long  stroll  over 
Hampstead  Heath ;  Lamb,  with  his  fine  face, 
taking  all  the  reflective,  and  the  vast  volume  of  the 
other  all  the  younger  and  older  of  the  passers-by. 
It  seemed  to  me — then  in  my  youth  and  spring 
of  hope  and  joyance — to  realise  the  olden  time; 
the  deep  attention  with  which  we  all  listened,  each 
striving  to  get  nearest  to  our  great  teacher,  fearing 
to  lose  a  word,  attracted  all  eyes  ;  many  followed 
us,  and  still  more  looked  earnestly,  as  wishing  to 
partake  of  the  intellectual  banquet  thus  open  as  it 
were  to  all  comers. 

Never  will  that  particular  evening  be  effaced 
from  my  recollection.  The  talk  was  on  duelling, 
on  Kenilworth,  and  on  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (which 
I  knew  assuredly  to  have  been  written  by  Scott, 
having  myself  furnished  the  first  suggestion  in  a 
rambling  and  somewhat  excited  letter,  written 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Castleton,  the  strong  hold  of 
the  Peverils),  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  of  old 
Mandeville.     We  read  old  poetry  and  new ;  but  it 
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was  worthy  to  have  been  old. — Lamb  observed 
when  we  got  home, — "  He  sets  his  mark  upon 
whatever  he  reads ;  it  is  henceforth  sacred.  His 
spirit  seems  to  have  breathed  upon  it ;  and,  if  not 
for  its  author,  yet  for  his  sake  we  admire  it.1' 
Coleridge  accused  Lamb  of  having  caused  the 
Sonnet  to  Lord  Stanhope  to  be  re-inserted  in  the 
joint  volume  published  at  Bristol.  He  declared  it 
was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  exaggerated  praises 
then  bestowed  upon  the  French  revolution. 

"  Not,  Stanhope  I  with  the  patriot's  doubtful  name 

I  mock  thy  worth — friend  of  the  human  race  ! 

Since  scorning-  faction's  low  and  partial  aim, 

Aloof  thou  wendest  in  thy  stately  pace, 

Thyself  redeeming  from  that  leprous  stain, 

Nobility  ;  and  aye  unterrifyed, 

Pourest  thy  Abdiel  warnings  on  the  train, 

That  sit  complotting  with  rebellious  pride 

'Gainst  *  her,  who  from  the  Almighty's  bosom  leapt 

With  whirlwind  arm,  fierce  minister  of  love  ! 

Wherefore,  ere  virtue  o'er  thy  tomb  hath  wept, 

Angels  shall  lead  thee  to  the  throne  above, 

And  thou  from  forth  its  clouds  shalt  hear  the  voice, 

Champion  of  freedom  and  her  God  !  rejoice  !" 

*  Gallic  liberty. 

VOL.    I.  L 
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Sunday.  Dined  with  Lamb  alone.  A  most  de- 
lightful day  of  reminiscences.  Spoke  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald  as  the  only  endurable  clever  woman  he 
had  ever  known ;  called  them  impudent,  forward, 
unfeminine,  and  unhealthy  in  their  minds.  In- 
stanced, amongst  many  others,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who  was  a  torment  and  curse  to  her  husband. 
"  Yet,"  said  Lamb,  "Letitia  was  only  just  tinted; 
she  was  not  what  the  she-dogs  now  call  an  intellec- 
tual woman.'"  Spoke  of  Southey  most  handsomely  ; 
indeed  he  never  would  allow  any  one  but  himself 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  either  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, or  Southey,  and  with  a  sort  of  misgiving  of 
Hazlitt  as  a  wild,  mad  being.  Attributed  his  seces- 
sion, to  pique  that  he  had  not  been  asked  to  meet 
Wordsworth.  He  had  also  accused  Lamb  of  not 
seeing  him  when  with  Wordsworth  in  Holborn. 
Lamb  was  much  pleased  with  Wordsworth's  atten- 
tions, saying,  "  He  gave  me  more  than  half  the 
time  he  was  in  London,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be 
with  the  Lowthers;"  and  after  supper  spoke  with 
great  feeling  of  Coleridge,  and  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  what  he  had  been  to  him,  adding,  after  a  recapi- 
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tulation  of  the  friends  he  admired  or  loved,  "But 
Coleridge  is  a  glorious  person,"  and,  with  a  smile 
of  that  peculiar  sweetness  so  entirely  his  own,  "  He 
teaches  what  is  best." 


"  Miss  Lamb,  in  her  very  pleasant  manner,  said, 
\  Charles,  who  is  Mr.  Pitman  ? ' 

"  *  Why,  he  is  a  clerk  in  our  office.' 

"  '  But  why  do  you  not  ask  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Field?  I  do  not  like  to  give  up  old  friends  for 
new  ones.' 

"  '  Pitman  has  been  very  civil  to  me,  always  ask- 
ing me  to  go  and  see  him ;  and  when  the  smoking 
club  at  Don  Saltero's  was  broken  up,  he  offered 
me  all  the  ornaments  and  apparatus,  which  I  de- 
clined, and  therefore  I  asked  him  here  this  night. 
I  never  could  bear  to  give  pain  ;  have  I  not  been 
called  th'-th'-th'-the  gentle-hearted  Charles  when  I 
was  young,  and  shall  I  now  derogate  ? '  " 


"  Lamb  one  night  wanted  to  demonstrate,  after 
l  2 
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the  manner  of  Swift,  that  the  Man-t-chou  Tartars 
were  cannibals,  and  that  the  Chinese  were  identical 
with  the  Celtes  (Sell  Teas)." 


"  He  said  that  he  could  never  impress  a  Scotch- 
man with  any  new  truth  ;  that  they  all  required  it  to 
be  spelled  and  explained  away  in  old  equivalent  and 
familiar  words  or  images.  Had  spoken  to  a  Scotch- 
man, who  sat  next  to  him  at  a  dinner  the  day 
before,  of  a  healthy  book. 

"  '  Healthy,  sir,  healthy  did  you  say  V 

"'Yes.' 

"  '  I  dinna  comprehend.  I  have  heard  of  a 
healthy  man  and  of  a  healthy  morning,  but  never 
of  a  healthy  book.' " 


"  Told  a  story  of  John  Ballantyne,  who  going  in 
a  chair,  the  two  caddies  jostled  him  a  good  deal, 
upon  which  John  remonstrated.  The  two  caddies 
set  him  down,  and  told  him  that  he  being  very 
little  and  light,  was  very  wrong  to   choose  that 
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mode  of  conveyance,  and  argued  the  matter  with 
him  at  great  length,  he  being  in  the  chair  and 
unable  to  release  himself," 


"  One  night,  when  Mathews  was  going  to  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  almost  too  late,  he 
took  a  coach  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  theatre.  In  going  up  the  hill,  the  horses  being 
tired,  the  coach  made  no  progress,  upon  which 
Mathews  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  should  be 
too  late — he  should  lose  his  time.  The  coachman 
very  coolly  said,  '  Your  honour  should  reflact  that  I 
am  losing  time  as  weel's  yersel.' " 


"  On  another  occasion,  when  Mathews  was  re- 
turning very  late,  or,  by'r  lady,  it  might  be  early  in 
the  morning,  to  Edinburgh,  his  friend,  who  was 
somewhat  fou,  refused  to  pay  the  toll,  stating  that  he 
had  paid  it  before  that  day.  The  little  girl  locked 
the  toll,  and  he  loaded  her  with  abuse,  to  which 
she  made  little  reply.     After  much  altercation  her 
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mother  opened  a  casement  above,  and  in  a  sleepy, 
feeble  tone,  inquired  what  the  gentleman  said. 
'  Na,  mither,'  said  the  child,  "  it's  no  the  gentle- 
man, it's  the  wine  speaking.' " 


"  The  best  pun  ever  made  is  that  of  Swift,  who 
called  after  a  man  carrying  a  hare  over  his  shoul- 
ders, '  Is  that  your  own  hare  or  a  wig  V  " 


Met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  with  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd,  Monkhouse,  and  Robinson.  A  very  delightful 
evening.  Wordsworth  almost  as  good  a  reader  as 
Coleridge ;  to  a  stranger  I  think  he  would  seem  to 
carry  even  more  authority  both  in  what  he  read  and 
said.  He  spoke  of  Southey  and  Coleridge  with  mea- 
sured respect,  and,  as  I  thought,  just  appreciation^ 
Pointed  out  some  passages  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama 
which  he  admired,  and  repeated  some  portions  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner;  also  from  the  River  Duddon 
and  the  Excursion.  Repeated  the  Highland  Girl. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  present  the  idea  of  a  poet  in 
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whom  the  repressive  faculty  was  predominant. 
Taken  altogether,  he  impressed  me  very  favour- 
ably, and  I  regret  deeply  that  I  did  not  avail 
myself  of  subsequent  opportunities  not  seldom 
proffered  by  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  of  meeting  him 
more  frequently.  But  I  then  laboured  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  not  acted  kindly  to  that 
dear  and  loved  being,  whom  I  loved  living,  and 
honour  dead.  Even  now,  when  myself  almost 
indifferent  to  new  associations,  I  regret  this  en- 
forced denial  of  what  at  that  period  would  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  existence, — communion  with 
that  glorious  and  effulgent  mind ;  but  I  do  not 
regret  the  impulses  which  led  to  this  self-denial. 


Met  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Williams  at  Lamb's 
cottage,  in  Colebrook  Row.  Was  much  inter- 
ested by  these  two  young  and  lovely  women. 
Interesting  in  every  view.  Knew  Mrs.  Shelley 
from  her  likeness  to  a  picture  by  Titian  in  the 
Louvre,  which  is  a  far  greater  resemblance  to 
Mrs.  Shelley  in   the   beautiful  and  very   peculiar 
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expression  of  her  countenance  than  would  be  any 
portrait  taken  now.  Hers  seemed  a  face,  as 
Hazlitt  remarked  when  he  pointed  it  out  to  me, 
that  should  be  kept  to  acquire  likeness.  Mrs. 
Shelley  at  first  sight  appeared  deficient  in  feeling, 
but  this  cannot  be  real.  She  spoke  of  Shelley 
without  apparent  emotion,  without  regard  or  a 
feeling  approaching  to  regret,  without  pain  as  with- 
out interest,  and  seemed  to  contemplate  him,  as 
everything  else,  through  the  same  passionless 
medium. 

Mrs.  Shelley  expressed  much  admiration  of  the 
personal  manner  and  conversation  of  Lord  Byron, 
but  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  the  account  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  September  was  faithful.  She 
censured  his  conduct  towards  Leigh  Hunt  as  paltry 
and  unfeeling ;  spoke  very  slightly  of  his  studies 
or  reading  ;  thought  him  very  superficial  in  his 
opinions ;  owed  everything  to  his  memory,  which 
was  almost  preternatural.  Said  that  he  felt  a 
supreme  contempt  for  all  his  contemporaries,  with 
the  exception  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
he  ridiculed  and  derided  even  them,  and  was  alto- 
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and  silent  or  suggestive  detraction  it  would  be  well 
for  me  if  I  were  as  I  was  at  twenty-five.  Amend- 
ment !  improvement  in  outward  appearance,  in 
health  and  in  manners,  I  owe  to  my  friends  here ; 
who,  as  they  would  not  admit  any  improvement  in 
innocence  or  blamelessness  of  life,  so  they  would 
indignantly  reject  and  repel  any  alteration  for  the 
worse." 


'"  I  am  much  delighted  with  Lamb's  letter  to 
Southey,  I  have  read  it  many  times ;  Lamb  feels 
firm  and  has  taken  sure  ground." 


"  I  used  to  be  much  amused  with  Tobin  and 
Godwin.  Tobin  would  pester  me  with  stories  of 
Godwin's  dulness ;  and  upon  his  departure  Godwin 
would  drop  in  just  to  say  that  Tobin  was  more  dull 
than  ever.1' 


"  Mentioned   many  things   of,    and  concerning, 
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Godwin ;  which,  to  me,  at  that  time  not  yet 
familiar  with  the  ignorance  of  the  learned,  with 
the  contradictions,  which  I  have  since  seen,  between 
the  knowledge  so  called  and  the  practices  of  men, 
surprised  me  much." 


'*  Spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  affection  and 
consideration  of  Lamb.  Related  the  circumstance 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  c  Old  Familiar  Faces.' 
Charles  Lloyd  in  one  of  his  fits  had  shown  to 
Lamb  a  letter,  in  which  Coleridge  had  illustrated 
the  cases  of  vast  genius  in  proportion  to  talent  and 
predominance  of  talent  in  conjunction  with  genius, 
in  the  persons  of  Lamb  and  himself.  Hence  a 
temporary  coolness,  at  the  termination  of  which,  or 
during  its  continuance,  these  beautiful  verses  were 
written." 


"  Jeffery,  speaking  of  Campbell,  said  '  He  is  one 
of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  If,  however,  he 
has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  is  envious,  and  to  that 
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Give  my  love  to  Mrs ,  and  tell  her  I  will 

try  to  deserve  hers . 

Ever  and  ever  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  friend. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


The  letter  here  alluded  to  is  a  most  delightful 
communication  from  Charles  Lamb ;  which,  with 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Manning,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  roast  meat,  were  afterwards  inter- 
woven into  that  paper  on  Roast  Pig,  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  delightful  Essay  in  our 
Language. 

A  collection  of  Lamb's  very  curious  letters — 
more  especially  those  written  during  the  last  twenty 
years — would  be  invaluable.  Indeed,  if  I  judge 
aright  from  the  numberless  Letter-lets  in  my  pos- 
session, and  from  those  longer  letters  now  I  fear 
lost,  a  selection,  if  made  from  various  sources, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  our  Lite- 
rature. 
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"  Dear  C., 

"It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  the 
Pig  turned  out  so  well — they  are  interesting  creatures 
at  a  certain  age.  What  a  pity  such  buds  should  blow 
out  into  the  maturity  of  rank  bacon  !  You  had  all  some 
of  the  crackling — and  brain  sauce — did  you  remember 
to  rub  it  with  butter,  and  gently  dredge  it  a  little,  just 
before  the  crisis  ?  Did  the  eyes  come  away  kindly  with 
no  CEdipean  avulsion  ? — was  the  crackling  the  colour  of 
the  ripe  pomegranate?— had  you  no  damned  comple- 
ment of  boiled  neck  of  mutton  before  it,  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  delicate  desire  ? — did  you  flesh  maiden  teeth 
in  it? 

"  Not  that  I  sent  the  Pig,  or  can  form  the  remotest 
guess  what  part  Owen  (our  landlord)  could  play  in  the 
business.  I  never  knew  him  give  any  thing  away  in 
his  life — he  would  not  begin  with  strangers.  I  suspect 
the  Pig  after  all  was  meant  for  me — but  at  the  unlucky 
juncture  of  time  being  absent,  the  present,  somehow, 
went  round  to  Highgate. 

"  To  confess  an  honest  truth,  a  Pig  is  one  of  those 
things  I  could  never  think  of  sending  away.  Teals, 
widgeons,  snipes,  barn-door  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  your 
tame  villatic  things — Welsh  mutton — collars  of  brawn 
— sturgeon,  fresh  and  pickled — your  potted  char — Swiss 
cheeses  —  French  pies — early  grapes  —  muscadines, — I 
impart  as  freely  to  my  friends  as  to  myself, — they  are 
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but  self- extended ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  stop  somewhere — 
where  the  fine  feeling  of  benevolence  giveth  a  higher 
smack  than  the  sensual  rarity  ;  there  my  friends  (or 
any  good  man)  may  command  me  :  but  pigs  are  pigs  ; 
and  I  myself  am  therein  nearest  to  myself;  nay,  I  should 
think  it  an  aifront,  an  undervaluing  done  to  Nature,  who 
bestowed  such  a  boon  upon  me,  if,  in  a  churlish  mood, 
I  parted  with  the  precious  gift.  One  of  the  bitterest 
pangs  I  ever  felt  of  remorse  was  when  a  child — my  kind 
old  aunt  had  strained  her  pocket-strings  to  bestow  a 
sixpenny  whole  plum-cake  upon  me.  In  my  way  home 
through  the  Borough,  I  met  a  venerable  old  man — not 
a  mendicant — but  thereabouts  ;  a  look-beggar — not  a 
verbal  petitionist — and,  in  the  coxcombry  of  taught 
charity,  I  gave  away  the  cake  to  him.  I  walked  on  a 
little  in  all  the  pride  of  an  evangelical  peacock,  when  of 
a  sudden  my  old  aunt's  kindness  crossed  me — the  sum 
it  was  to  her — the  pleasure  that  she  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  I,  not  the  old  impostor,  should  take  in  eating 
her  cake — the  damned  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the 
colour  of  a  Christian  virtue,  I  had  frustrated  her  che- 
rished purpose.  1  sobbed,  wept,  and  took  it  to  heart  so 
grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suffered  the  like.  And 
I  was  right ; — it  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling  hypocrisy,  and 
proved  a  lesson  to  me  ever  after.  The  cake  has  long 
been  masticated,  consigned  to  the  dunghill,  with  the 
ashes  of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 
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"  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to  us  all  than 
our  aunts,  gives  me  a  Pig-,  remembering  my  temptation 
and  my  fall,  I  shall  endeavour  to  act  towards  it  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  donor's  purpose. 

"  Yours  (short  of  Pig)  to  command  in  everything, 

«  C.  L." 


"  When  I  first  heard  from  Stewart  of  the  Courier 
that  Buonaparte  had  declared  that  the  interests  of 
small  states  must  always  succumb  to  great  ones,  I 
said,  '  Thank  God !  he  has  sealed  his  fate :  from 
this  moment  his  fall  is  certain.'  " 


"  Clarkson  (the  moral  steam  engine,  or  Giant 
with  one  idea)  had  recently  published  his  book, 
and  being  in  a  very  irritable  state  of  mind,  his  wife 
expressed  great  fears  of  the  effect  of  any  severe 
review  in  the  then  state  of  his  feelings.  I  wrote  to 
Jeffrey,  and  expressed  to  him  my  opinion  of  the 
cruelty  of  any  censure  being  passed  upon  the  work 
as  a  composition.  In  return  I  had  a  very  polite 
letter,  expressing  a  wish  that  I  should  review  it. 
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Gird  yourselves  (i.  e.  form  yourselves  into  Clubs  as 
with  Girdles),  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces." 


"  It  at  once  soothes  and  amuses  me  to  think — 
nay,  to  know,  that  the  time  will  come  when  this 
little  volume  of  my  dear,  and  well  nigh  oldest, 
friend,  dear  Mary  Lamb,  will  be  not  only  enjoyed 
but  acknowledged  as  a  rich  jewel  in  the  treasury 
of  our  permanent  English  Literature  ;  and  I  cannot 
help  running  over  in  my  mind  the  long  list  of 
celebrated  writers,  astonishing  Geniuses !  Novels, 
Romances,  Poems,  Histories,  and  dense  Political 
Economy  quartos,  which,  compared  with  Mrs. 
Leicester's  School,  will  be  remembered  as  often 
and  prized  as  highly  as  Wilkie's  and  Glover's 
Epics,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophies  com- 
pared with  Robinson  Crusoe !" 


All  my  recollections  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
were  mislaid,  or,  I  fear,  lost,  together  with  many 
letters  of  Charles  Lamb  and  of  Coleridge,  on  the 
k  2 
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occasion  of  a  removal  about  six  years  ago.  The 
only  thing  that  I  distinctly  retain  is  a  bon  mot 
which  Coleridge  considered  very  felicitous. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  something  connected  with 
finance — a  loan  for  Greece,  I  think — as  an  extra- 
ordinary man, — "  Yes,"  said  Mackintosh,  "  he  is : 
he  is  an  extraordinary  man — an  extra-ordinary 
ordinary  man.'1 


LETTER  XLII. 

Saturday,  May  2,  1825. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  that  the 
interest  I  feel  in  this  undertaking  was  one  which  I 
was  likely  to  throiv  off,  or  one  which  there  was  any 
chance  of  my  not  retaining  ;  but  I  would  fain  have 
you  not  even  speak  or  write  below  that  line  of 
friendship  and  mutual  implicit  reliance,  on  which 
you   and   I    stand.      We   are   in  the  world,   and 
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intercourse  with  his  uncle  during  my  abode  in  the 
north.  Of  him  personally  I  know  little  more  than 
that  he  is  a  remarkably  handsome,  fashionable- 
looking  young  man,  a  little  too  deep  or  holloic- 
mouthed  and  important  in  his  enunciation,  but 
clever  and  well  read;  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  would  receive  any  one  whom  I  had 
introduced  to  him  as  a  friend  of  mine  in  whose 
welfare  I  felt  anxious  interest,  with  kindness  and 
a  disposition  to  forward  his  object  should  it  be  in 
his  power. 

But  again,  my  dearest  Friend,  you  must  allow 
me  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  acting  in  the 
dark,  without  any  conviction  on  my  mind  that  your 
present  proceeding  is  not  the  result  of  wearied  and 
still  agitated  spirits,  an  impetus  of  despondency, 
that  fever  which  accompanies  exhaustion.  I  can 
too  well  sympathise  with  you;  and  bitterly  do  I 
feel  the  unluckiness  of  my  being  in  such  a  de- 
plorable state  of  health  just  at  the  time  when  for 
your  sake  I  should  be  most  desirous  to  have  the 
use  of  all  my  faculties.  May  God  bless  you,  and 
your  little-able  but  most  sincere  friend, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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This  was  written  just  after  the  utter,  and,  as  then 
it  seemed,  the  hopeless  ruin  of  my  prospects. 
Need  I  say  in  that  hour  of  great  perplexity  what 
unspeakable  solace  and  support  I  found  in  the 
sympathy  and  untireable  kindness  of  my  revered 
friend,  and  in  his  frank,  honest,  and  every  way 
most  excellent  house-mate,  Mr.  Gillman.  Charles 
Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  "  union  in  par- 
tition," were  never  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need: 
and  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  Miss  Lamb's 
addressing  me  in  a  tone  acting  at  once  as  a  solace 
and  support,  and  after  as  a  stimulus,  to  which  I 
owe  more  perhaps,  than  to  the  more  extended 
arguments  of  all  others.  Believe  me,  my  dear  son, 
that  in  the  hour  of  extreme  affliction,  of  extreme 
misfortune,  there  is  no  solace  like  the  sympathy  of 
an  affectionate  and  gentle  woman.  Then,  their 
sympathy  becomes  to  us  strength,  it  blends  with 
our  own  sense  of  sorrow,  and  we  feel,  rather  than 
are  convinced  by  any  process  of  reason,  that  it  is 
good.  These  reminiscences  become  painful  when 
I  think  that  you  cannot  now,  as  I  had  fondly 
hoped,  pay  back  in  kind  attention  and  ministrations 
part  of  the  vast  debt  I  owe. 
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